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Methodist Group Challenges NRA 


The Social Questions Bulletin, organ of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, devoted its October issue 
to a discussion of “The Church and NRA.” Qualified 
endorsements of the Recovery Program by the Northeast 
Ohio Conference and the Wisconsin Conference are 
quoted, the qualifications relating to the necessity for 
more fundamental economic reconstruction than the gov- 
ernment’s plan contemplates. Commendations are also 
quoted from the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the Central Conference of American Rabbis, the 
former couched in very moderate, the latter in more 
enthusiastic terms. The Federal Council’s statement on 
October 2 is then quoted. 

The Bulletin takes issue with the church organizations, 
thus: “Some of these utterances of the religious organi- 
zations recall their declarations in support of the World 
War. Do they show the same unawareness of underlying 
causes and inevitable consequences? Will they be fol- 
lowed by corresponding disillusionment and repentance? 

The “root question,” the Bulletin says, is whether con- 
tinuous progress toward ‘the full social ideal of Christian- 
ity” can be made “within the framework of a decaying 
capitalist economy.” It further challenges the policy of 
cooperation with NRA in these words : 

“Some of these religious bodies have put their blessing 
upon an attempt of the state to reform the capitalist 
system and enable it to run a little longer than it could 
of its own power. Will they now procecd to analyze for 
their constituency in the joint operalion of the NR.A1 
and AAA the points at which the law of profit, without 
which the capitalist economy cannot function, makes wm- 
possible their social ideals and even destroys the present 
limited ‘conjunction of economic and ethical forces’ they 
are now rejoicing over?” 

| The reference here is to the Federal Council statement 
above referred to, the full import of which is obscured by 
the omission from the Builetin’s brief summary of the 
following pertinent clause: “The Christian conscience 
can be satisfied with nothing less than the complete sub- 
stitution of motives of mutual helpfulness and goodwill 
for the motive of private gain... . 

Certain gains under the Recovery program are recog- 
nized, especially with reference to child labor and the 
stimulus to unionization, On the other hand the Bulletin 
thinks the work hours schedule spells little more than the 
familiar “share-the-work program,” which, it sugests. 
means “share the misery.” The gain in wage ratio is 
recognized, but low average earnings in various occupa- 
tions and flagrant abuses of the codes are cited. 


The November Rulletin transforms the above questions 
into affirmations and tells explicitly why the editors reject 
the recovery program: “The joint program of the NRA 
and AAA, following the attempts of the RFC, is the offi- 
cial recognition of the fact that capitalism can no longer 
run on its own power. It has long used the state, in tar- 
iffs, subsidies, contracts and exemptions, but has concealed 
both its greed and its incapacity to stand on its own feet 
by specious phrases about rugged individualism. Now 
the mask is off. We have definitely entered the period 
of state capitalism, Intelligent supporters of that system 
in other lands are anxiously watching us to see whether 
governmental powers can succeed where private enterprise 
has ignominiously failed. 

“To realize where this leads one must understand that 
state capitalism and economic fascism are synonymous. 
The use of state power to bolster up the failing capitalist 
economy is the economic essence of fascism. In class 
terms (witness Germany and Italy) it is the expression 
of the lower middle classes trving to save themselves from 
the pressure of big business on one side and that of rising 
labor on the other. It also registers middle class humani- 
tarian ideals in an attempt to regulate the excesses of the 
profit svstem. At the same time it leaves the final control 
in the temple of finance and takes away from labor its 
only real protection in a capitalist world, the right to 
strike. The consequence is a lowered standard of living 
for most of the people, and the increase of both the debt 
structure and taxation. When our lower middle classes 
find that they have lost the security they thought to gain, 
their emotional reaction will be akin to that of similar 
groups in Germany. They too will carry on a campaign 
of hate and persecution against Jew, Negro and Commu- 
nist. Its beginnings are already here.” , 

This effort of a “dying capitalism” to prolong its life 
is “inevitable.” But, the Bulletin says: “The period can 
he shortened and its excesses minimized by resistance 
among the classes that are now deceiving themselves and 
becoming the unconscious instrument to fasten the de- 
stroying grip of a dying system a little longer upon them- 
selves and other suffering millions. The social strategy 
of all those who want a new world is to keep as many of 
the middle class as possible from going Fascist.” 

From this point of view support of the federal recoy- 
ery program clearly becomes impossible. The editors, 
as secretaries of the Federation, face frankly the implica- 
tions of their thinking: 

“There is the question of the relation of our name to 
such wide objectives. We were first a social service or- 
ganization. Now we are much more. We went on to 
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social justice and then to social transformation. When 
the secretaries suggested it was time to make our name 
fit the facts our president, Bishop McConnell, felt it had 
too much historic value to be discarded. Therefore, they 
proposed to the annual meeting that a declaratory sen- 
tence be adopted to be printed always after the name that 
would make clear what we were doing. The meeting 
voted to submit the following sentence for adoption or 
rejection by the members: ‘An organisation which seeks 
to abolish the profit system and to develop the classless 
society based upon the obligation of mutual service.” 


We shall report the result of the referendum. 


The World Alliance Meeting 


The annual Armistice Day meeting of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship held at Philadelphia on 
November 10 and 11 was noteworthy for some of the 
speakers’ utterances and for its findings. The following 
excerpts reveal the character of the presentations: 


Rev. William P. Merrill—‘“Germany may rightly be 
severely blamed for what she has done. Yet no one can 
have even a general knowledge of the facts and not see 
that back of all this is a moral failure on the part of the 
other nations. For the strength of the German case lies 
in a fact that goes far to silence the nations that accuse 
her of bad faith. In the very Covenant of the League 
of Nations is the clear statement that the compulsory dis- 
armament of Germany, insisted upon as a condition of 
peace, was to be but the first step in a general policy of 
disarmament on the part of all the nations. This was 
stated even more definitely and strongly by M. Clemenceau 
shortly after. He gave a definite assurance that the other 
European nations would disarm, and urged Germany to 
consent to her own disarmament on that ground of the 
common good of the world. The years have gone on, 
commissions have been appointed, conferences have been 
held; but with an exception or two, not even the feeble 
and tentative recommendations which have resulted have 
been put into effect; and more men are under arms now 
than in 1913. Say all you may and will in criticism of 
Germany’s withdrawal, and much can rightly be said, 
there is deep and real justification for her action in the 
failure of the nations to keep their promises. Again the 
root of the distressing situation is in the moral and spir- 
itual realm.” 


Rev. Joseph Fort Newton—‘For fifteen years, in a 
chaotic world—the earth itself an auditorium for every 
hoarse and angry voice that could make itself heard— 
we have tried*to work for peace. It has been a terrible 
time, yet, in spite of social irritation, explosive revolu- 
tion, moral reaction, and spiritual eclipse, more has been 
done for peace in fifteen years than in the fifteen thou- 
sand years before. If, at the moment, on the surface, 
there are discouraging aspects—the resurgence of a nar- 
row, ruthless nationalism, the economic prostration, a 
discouraged and disgusted mood of mingled defiance and 
dismay—we have valid grounds for high hope and devout 
thanksgiving.” 


Msgr. John A. Ryan—‘Nationalism, without any quali- 
fying adjective, is a distinct menace to the peace of the 
world. It always implies a conscious attitude toward 
other nations, a comparison, either explicit or implicit, 
between one’s own country and other countries. This at- 
titude is directly opposed to the spirit of brotherhood and 


justice. What is known as economic nationalism does 
not necessarily include this deplorable attitude. As such, 
it does not involve foreign nations at all. It does not 
think about economic welfare in the terms of foreign rela- 
tions. It puts stress rather upon the positive resources 
and capacities of the home country. Therefore, the doc- 
trine or policy in question is more accurately denominated 
economic self-sufficiency, or autarchy, or national self- 
sufficiency. . . . Not until the nations cooperate to dis- 
tribute and allocate the markets of the world according to 
some rational and just plan will it become practicable and 
reasonable to stress the removal of tariff barriers as a 
means of promoting international peace.” 


Rev. Linley V. Gordon—‘“The United States has re- 
cently appropriated $238,000,000 for new additions to our 
navy: four 10,000-ton cruisers at $12,000,000 each; six 
destroyers at $4,000,000 each; four submarines at 
$2,750,000 each; two aircraft carriers at $19,000,000 
each. The navy is to build 100 modern airplanes to 
equip the aircraft carrier, Ranger, which will be com- 
pleted next spring. 

“Great Britain is much farther on toward the construc- 
tion of a treaty navy than is the United States. Ship- 
building is going ahead apace in Great Britain, and Earl 
Beatty, Admiral of the Fleet, is demanding that the 
cruiser restrictions on Britain be ended at the 1935 Naval 
Conference, and urges that Britain must never again bind 
itself to such unsafe cruiser limits. 

“France has the best so-called defenses in the world, 
but nevertheless she, too, is building. Only recently she 
proposed that a government lottery be established to help 
carry the expenses of her vast military establishment. 
Germany, we are told, is secretly arming all the while. 
Russia is looking to her defenses in fear of Japan. 


“Japan has just initiated its greatest military budget of 
all time. She is well on the way to complete her treaty 
navy, but that isn’t sufficient. She is already calling for 
equality with Great Britain and the United States when 
the 1935 conference convenes. The Washington and 
London Naval Conferences placed their limitations at a 
high level, but that doesn’t matter—all the signatory 
nations say they must have a treaty navy. China has re- 
cently instituted compulsory military service. 

“Leave the big nations and see what the little fellows 
are doing. Switzerland has started to strengthen its avia- 
tion forces and to increase its stocks of ammunition. Its 
war department has recently asked for $28,000,000 for 
this purpose. Belgium is soon to commence building 
fortifications that will cost $157,000,000. The Dutch, for 
the first time in their history, have held air defense exer- 
cises on the eastern border. In far away Australia they 
are launching what they call a defense program and are 
to spend $8,000,000 more on their military system this 
year than last. The ultimate aim of the Lyons ministry 
is to have a squadron of cruisers and destroyers inter- 
changeable with units of the British Navy. New Zealand 
has announced sweeping changes in her defenses and has 
made provision for replacement and augmentation of her 
air and coastal defenses. Brazil is the latest to fall in 
line. She has no ready cash and so the Brazilian govern- 
ment has offered to barter manganese, cocoa, nuts, cot- 
ton and rubber for twenty-eight war ships. She will rent 
her navy vard to the most successful bidder for construc- 
tion purposes. 

“Chemical armaments are on the increase. Denmark 
has recently announced that gas masks of various sizes 
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are on sale for the civilian population. Poison gas prepa- 
rations on an unparalleled scale are being produced. Bac- 
teriological armaments are being prepared. ‘hese are 
said to be the weapons for unarmed and defenseless states. 
Air armaments are increasing. Instead of moral dis- 
armament, we are witnessing moral rearmament. It is 
said that all of this armament increase gives relief to the 
unemployed. How many, and what will be the end of 
such preparation? It ought to be said that with the 
$5,000,00U,000 the world is expending directly and in- 
directly on preparedness and war annually, the wages of 
20,000,000 workers could be provided’ for. 

“Summing it all up, we have a world-wide mania of 
rearmament. It is interesting to note that even in the 
plan of the World Disarmament Conference, the amount 
of rearmament offered to Germany for the first year 
doubled the equipment of her army, doubled her arms, 
doubled her ammunition, and doubled her costs in other 
directions. If Germany had taken the offer and put it 
into execution it would have cost her $126,236,980 in 
addition to what she is allowed under the Versailles 
Treaty. Rather than reduce armaments themselves at 
once, the Allied and Associated Powers would permit a 
measure of rearmament on the part of Germany.” 

Mr. Harry N. Holmes—“Despite the statement of 
American policy that no lands taken in violation of a 
signed agreement should be recognized, one nation still 
retains such spoils of war. Increasingly her military vic- 
tories are being acknowledged as permanent by recogni- 
tion. Her achievement was accomplished in the face of 
the unanimous moral and legal judgment of mankind. This 
situation has tremendously weakened the peace machinery 
of the world... . There is a tendency to rely again on 
national power alone for defense of national rights. The 
public conscience of the world, although articulate, does 
not seem to protect rights.” 

Col. Raymond Robins stated that three steps are neces- 
sary to make peace effective: (1) “recognition of the 
Soviet Union by the United States, and the development 
of trade relations between both countries”; (2) “the liqui- 
dation of allied debts and this settlement to be effective 
for peace must require and secure drastic reduction of 
armaments”; and (3) “the education of all the people in 
every signatory nation in the provisions and significance 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, the supreme Peace 
Pact of human history.” 

Rev. Henry A. Atkinson—“On every hand there is sus- 
picion, misapprehension, hatred and stark fear of the 
future. Many of the best informed men in Europe be- 
lieve that we are on the verge of another war. Men with 
wide knowledge and in whose judgment I have the great- 
est confidence expect the storm of war to break before 
the middle of next year. Others less pessimistic think 
it will not begin before five years, and it is almost impos- 
sible to find anyone at all well informed who believes 
that the tragedy can be deferred for more than ten years.” 

Rabbi Louis L. Mann—“The manufacturing of muni- 
tions should be a government monopoly and private cor- 
porations should not be allowed to profit on war. The 
experience some years ago of a lobbyist, paid by private 
munition makers, to upset the possibility of a more peace- 
ful world at a conference in which the destiny of nations 
was involved, bears eloquent testimony to the need of 
abolishing private profit in the manufacture of arms. 

“No nation at peace should be allowed to sell muni- 
tions to a nation at war because in a moral sense—what- 
ever be the legal interpretation—neutrality would be vio- 
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lated and the nation that sells arms becomes an ally with 
the nation at war... . 

“War never shows who is wrong; it can only show 
who is strong. It is a superstition because people falsely 
believe that God will be on the side of the right. God 
has nothing to do with a hellish business like war. It is 
a superstition on a par with the burning of witches and 
trial by ordeal. ‘Lhe fallacy, the futility, and the fatality 
of force was manifested im the last war. We fought a 
war to end war, and made a peace that ended peace. We 
fought to destroy militarism and created a supermilita- 
rism. We tought to make the world safe for democracy 
and have created 14 dictatorships. 

“Biologically, we are poorer by the death of our strong- 
est and best, leaving the weak behind to become the 
fathers of the next generation. Lconomically speaking, 
the world is bankrupt because the accumulated wealth of 
centuries was destroyed. Sociologically speaking, we 
have spent a thousand times as much to make hell on 
earth as it was necessary to spend to make heaven on 
earth, by abolishing poverty, obliterating the slums, solv- 
ing the problem of unemployment, introducing old age 
security, and creating recreational centers. 

“War represents mteilectual bankruptcy, a prostitution 
of science to murder and a falsification of history.” 

Mr. Michael Williams—Another notable phenomenon 
reflected in old world journalism is the fact that the pow- 
erful forces which are contending against each other in 
Europe, and extending their contlicts to America, are in- 
creasingly assuming religious forms—even when they are 
not essentially religious. Communism itself, while basing 
its whole philosophy, from which everything else, its eco- 
nomic system included, proceeds, on the denial of all 
religions, is nevertheless a real religion—atheism made 
mystical, and given a world mission to convert that world 
to its own faith. So, too, the Nazi revolution, and Italian 
Fascism, have made racial or national idolatry the driv- 
ing power of their amazing success.” But, he continues, 
“if these new forms of religion are powerful, so too is 
the revival of Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic, 
in America and Europe, and . . . it is making its influ- 
ence felt as a positive factor in our economic struggles.” 

The report of the Committee on Message and Kecom- 
mendations, which was adopted, contained the following 
passages : 

“We are a part of the family of nations. We are par- 
ties to the Briand-Kellogg Pact, the Nine Power Pacific 
Treaty and other international agreements. But we must 
go yet further. Only through a close, cordial, effective 
cooperation with the League of Nations, the World 
Court and other international instruments, can we fulfill 
our destiny as a free people and contribute as we ought 
to the wellbeing of mankind... . 

“We recommend that the government of the United 
States, in the name of the people, propose an amendment 
to the Pact of Paris through which all the signatory na- 
tions will pledge themselves in the event of hostilities in 
violation of the pact, or the threat of such hostilities, 
promptly to consult together to determine upon such joint 
measures as will help to maintain peace. ... 

“We particularly oppose all military training in pub- 
lic schools and high schools, and compulsory military 
training in colleges and universities other than strictly 
military establishments. \We commend as an example to 
be followed by other educational institutions, the action 
of Pennsylvania State College, a land-grant college, sub- 
stituting a course in international law as an alternative 
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to military training, which course may be elected by any 
student opposed to the military system.” And further, 
the report recommends “immediate abolition of the 
R.O.T.C. and dependence hereafter upon institutions 
founded as war colleges for the training of such military 
and naval forces as may be necessary to fulfill our inter- 
national obligations and maintain law and order within 
the boundaries of our own country... . 

“Whatever theory may be held in regard to the state 
it must not be forgotten that the individual has rights 
which the state may not justly abrogate and which are 
greater than the state and transcend ethnical barriers. 
The just treatment of minorities is not only grounded in 
the safety of civilization, but is fundamental to all reli- 
gion. Human conscience must not be coerced by state 
decrees. ... 

“A serious devotion to the cause of world peace com- 
mits us to the affirmation of the social rights of man. 
The workers must have a larger and increasing share in 
the product of industry. They must have the undisputed 
right to collective action for the protection of their inter- 
ests, to free expression of opinion, and to security against 
violence and against partisanship on the part of legis- 
latures and the courts. Justice demands that every indi- 
vidual shall have the right to become all that it is in him 
to become. So long as that right is denied the peace of 
the world rests upon insecure foundations.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. November, 1933. 


Chase, Stuart. “What Hope for the Jobless ?”—Production can 
be maintained with 71 per cent of the men needed in 1923-1925. 
Advances in efficiency will make it impossible to reduce unem- 
ployment greatly, unless hours are radically shortened and wages 
are raised to increase purchasing power. 

Lore, Ludwig, writer on German affairs, former editor of New 
Yorker Volksecitung. “The Little Man’s Fate in Germany.”— 
Roth small business men and peasants in Germany are becoming 
dissatisfied with Nazi failure to curtail big business and help the 
peasant. Storm Troop companies and whole sections of the Na- 
tional Sociatist party have been disbanded because of their dis- 
satisfaction with the régime. Hitler seems to have reversed his 
attitude and is not trying to aid the middle class. The appoint- 
ment of Fritz Tyssen as industrial director for Western Germany 
has made the powerful industrialists “masters of the Third Reich.” 

Herring, Hubert, secretary of the Commitiee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America. “Can Cuba Save Herself ?”-—Ixplains 
the failure of the Cespedes régime in Cuba. The important fac- 
tors in the Cuban situation are the army, the students and their 
allies, the ABC (revolutionary ofganization), the old guard poli- 
ticians, the Communists, and the American government. 


Atlantic Monthly. November, 1933. 

Ascoli, Max. “Fascism in The Making.”—To compare the 
“New Deal” with fascism is confusion. The belief that fascism 
“tends toward some form of state socialism or state capitalism” 
is an illusion. Of six fascist characteristics only one is found in 
Mr. Reosevelt’s policy. In place of the outstanding attribute of 
fascism, the prohibition of polities, America gives evidence of “a 
marked revival of interest in politics.” 

Siegfried, André. “Social Changes in America.”—Between 1920 
and 1930 production “in its real sense” lost 7.1 per cent in per- 
sonnel while the functions of distribution gained 7.3 per cent. 
While this increase is “in certain respects pathological,” it is part 


of “a basic and permanent change in our social structure,” and 
“a logical consequence of the great industrial revolution.” 

Flanders, Ralph E. “Business Looks at the NRA.”—Among 
the heartening policies of the NRA Mr. Flanders, an engineer, 
finds perturbing tendencies based on the assumption “that our 
troubles have arisen from too drastic competition, and from an 
accompanying overproduction.” What is needed is control of 
private profit, NRA should include confinement of credit ex- 
pansion to current business operations; financing of physical in- 
vestment from savings; maintenance of a reasonable balance be- 
tween spending and saving; restraint of speculation through sub- 
stantial federal stock-transfer taxes, and redistribution of large 
incomes from unneeded investment into social expenditure through 
a “properly designed general income tax.” 


Forum. November, 1933. 


Friend, Vita and Joseph. “How The Arms Makers Work.”— 
An examination of the relationships and activities of the interna- 
tional “arms ring.” The “power and intricate methods of the 
war industries” make these vested interests a tremendous ob- 
stacle to “all efforts to bring lasting disarmament and peace to the 
world.” The only method of dealing with the situation appears 
to be the “nationalization of armament manufacture.” 

Waid, Lillian D. “Prohibition and ‘The Four Million.’ ”—Miss 
Wald recounts some of the advantages to working families brought 
by prohibition, recalls the existence of political corruption by the 
liquor interests before the enactment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and asks that the country “face the challenge of repeal, 
united in a sound policy that will forbid the repetition of disasters.” 


Harpers Magazine. November, 1933. 


Smertenko, Johan J. “Hitlerism Comes To America.”—An ac- 
count of organized anti-Semitism in the United States, the condi- 
tions that favor it (the dissatisfactions and resentments engendered 
by economic difficulties and tragedies readily focus on a popular 
scapegoat), and the means by which to combat it. 

Carlson, Avis D. “Deflating The Schools.’—Mrs. Carlson 
shows how drastic has been the budget cutting in our public edu- 
cational system. She asks if it is necessary to “wreck our educa- 
tional system in or¢cer to get an intelligent tax system and a decent 
social order.” 

Dawson, Mitchell. “The Supreme Court’and The New Deal.” 
--A Chicago lawyer studies the “stream of tendency” (Justice 
Cardozo’s phrase) of the nine members of the Supreme Court 
in connection with the expected early application to that body for 
decision regarding the constitutionality of phases of the National 
Recovery program. ‘The Court itself, he says, “has usurped a 
power which was rot expressly granted in the Constitution.” 
Will it then “seek to change the stars in their courses by defy- 
ing change” or, by bowing to change possibly “step down from 
the seats of the mighty.” 


Survey Graphic. November, 1933. 


Fetter, Frank Albert, professor of economics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. “Forgotten Consumers.”—Consumer demand was begin- 
ning to increase in the United States and other countries before 
the NRA got under way. Giving sellers “the right to conspire 
for the purpose of fixing and raising their own prices . . . tended 
to frustrate the main purpose” of the NRA, since an artificial in- 
crease in prices and wages “operates to defeat efforts to increase 
the amount of employment.” The greatest blunder of the NRA 
Was in assuming that the antitrust laws were not needed whereas 
they were “needed more than ever before.” The discussions of 
prices were dominated by spokesmen for the trusts, and did not in- 
clude representatives of coasumers. 
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